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ideas of constitutionalism which came in the wake of the French Revo- 
lution necessitated an adjustment which was extremely difficult to 
achieve. The work of absolute monarchy in the consolidation and 
unifying of the state had never been accomplished within the domains 
of the Habsburgs. Could a federalistic and constitutional state be 
created out of the fragments of empire and the jangling nationalities 
which in various forms owed allegiance to the Habsburg rulers? That 
was the problem. It is just because Professor Redlich believes that a 
solution was possible, but through the blindness and weakness of the 
human agents was never realized, that the history of this period assumes 
such tragic character. 

Walter James Shepard. 
University of Missouri. 

The Evolution of Parliament. By A. F. Pollaed. (London 
and New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1920. 
Pp. xi, 398.) 

Because of this book Professor Pollard seems to anticipate the insti- 
tution by medievalists of a series of actions of trespass quare clausum 
fregit. They may indeed find some omissions and a few questionable 
statements in matters of detail, but of the ultimate verdict of most 
students of English history the author may feel reasonably secure. 
And neither is apology necessary for the intrusion into this field of 
one who is "mainly versed in the history of the sixteenth century" — 
when he is so well versed as Professor Pollard — for there is probably 
no perspective of the whole Evolution of Parliament better than that of 
a detailed knowledge of the sixteenth century, a critical period in Par- 
liament's development. It is for this very period in particular that the 
general theory advocated by Professor Pollard has been pronounced 
by a recent historian of English law to be "too medieval." This book 
is, therefore, the more welcome to those who agree with Professor Pol- 
lard's main thesis, just because it is the work of one of the most eminent 
specialists in that field; but the author may have to be prepared for 
some outcries of outraged historical orthodoxy. 

The title is admirably chosen, for a book whose greatest strength is 
its continued insistence upon the growth of Parliament, as against the 
older and more orthodox view of its essentially static character, which 
has been the main obstacle to a real understanding of its working in 
any period. Lack of space precludes more detailed appreciation of 
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the author's incisive chapters on the Crown, the council, the peers, 
and the Commons in Parliament; his treatment of the "Myth of the 
Three Estates" and the "Fiction of the Peerage;" or his discussion of 
such more abstract questions as "Parliament and Liberty," or "Sover- 
eignty in Parliament." The gist of Professor Pollard's thesis appears 
in his statement: "It was to a high court of law and justice that the 
taxing and representative factors of Parliament were wedded; and it 
was this union that gave the English Parliament its strength." Stu- 
dents of American institutions will possibly be interested especially in 
the author's treatment of the separation of powers. He is a little 
irritated — and not without reason — at the uncritical and absurd char- 
acterization of our own system, designed "for the prevention of evil" 
instead of "the production of good," as "the greatest government God 
ever made;" but he may be relieved to know that we ourselves are not 
quite all blind to these defects, and might be reminded that they are 
in large part a heritage from the old colonial system for which others 
must share our responsibility. 

As indicated above, Professor Pollard's treatment suffers in some 
minor points from his less familiarity with the medieval period than 
with the epoch of which he is an acknowledged master, and probably 
still more from the fact that the preoccupation of the war has deprived 
him of the help of some recent books, such as Pasquet's Essai sur les 
Origines de la Chambre des Communes, or even much older contribu- 
tions, as Riess's Geschichte des Wahlrechts, or his Ursprung des englischen 
Vnterhauses in Sybel's Historische Zeiischrift for 1888. But these will 
be found, not to invalidate, but rather to strengthen the general posi- 
tion taken by Professor Pollard in this book, which is likely to take its 
place as the most suggestive account yet written of the evolution of 
Parliament as a whole, valuable alike for the technical historian and 
the general reader. 

For some statements that might need reconsideration or revision in 
a new edition, the reviewer may be permitted to refer to pages 39 and 
248, where the distinction between original and judicial writs seems to 
be wrongly put; to page 47, where the Rolls of Parliament instead of 
the Statute Roll are said to begin in 1278; to the identification on pages 
66 and 115 of knights and barones minores, which Mr. Round has 
recently disproved; to a similar identification on page 88 of the oath 
takers at Salisbury in 1086 with the tenants in chief, which is contrary 
to the statement of Florence of Worcester; to the assertion on page 91 
that so old a feudal custom as thejudicum par turn was "a more or less 
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novel" expedient in 1215; to an apparent confusion of jus and lex 
(terms clearly distinguished by twelfth and thirteenth century English 
jurists) on page 92; to the assertion of an entire absence of instructions 
to representatives in the middle ages on page 152; to the statements of 
papal supremacy on page 221, which seem a little higher than those of 
the medieval popes themselves though not higher than some claims of 
their adherents; to the author's interpretation on page 241 of the Statute 
of York of 1322, which to the writer seems to be much weakened if 
not disproved in Mr. Davies' recent Baronial Opposition; and to the 
statement, on page 292, that the Order of the Coif was "abolished," 
when it was merely allowed to die a natural death. 

There are a few more statements of detail to which some medieval 
historians may possibly object as over strong or insufficiently guarded, 
and the peerage lawyers will not like the volume at all. But no his- 
torian could possibly write or approve of any account of Parliament 
with which the latter would agree; and this should not and will not 
prevent a hearty and general welcome of this book as. a thoroughly 
solid and exceptionally brilliant contribution to English constitutional 
history. 

C. H. McIlwain. 

Harvard University. 

English Political Parties and Leaders in the Reign of Queen Anne, 
1702-1710. By William Thomas Morgan. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1920. Pp. 427.) 

This essay was accepted by Yale University as a doctoral disserta- 
tion. It was also awarded the Herbert Baxter Adams prize of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association in 1919. It is a study of the political and 
economic conditions, the personages and influences of the period of 
Anne. The author first sets forth the social and industrial situation 
in England at the beginning of the eighteenth century — England's 
relations with the continental powers, the political ideas of the time, 
the early marks of cleavage between Whig and Tory, the shifting of 
leaders from one party to another, the influence of the commercial 
classes, the relation of the Church to theories of divine right and political 
control. 

He then deals in seven or eight compact and well balanced chapters 
with the influence of the Churchills over Anne and gives a brief charac- 
terization of the leading men or political notables of the era — Marl- 



